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Her desire of' knowledge is great, and her perseverance
in everything she undertakes almost invincible. My own
daughter is, I believe, very pretty. Fanny is by no means
handsome, but, in general, prepossessing.

On the 3d of June Mary accompanied Christy
back to Dundee, where she remained for the next
ten months.

No account remains of her life there, but there
can be doubt that her mental and intellectual
powers matured rapidly, and that she learned,
read, and thought far more than is common even
with clever girls of her age. The girl who at
seventeen is an intellectual companion for a
Shelley cannot often have needed to be " excited
to industry/' unless indeed when she indulged in
day-dreams, as, from her own account given in
the preface to her novel of Frankenstein, we
know she sometimes did. Proud of her parent-
age, idolising the memory of her mother, about
whom she gathered and treasured every scrap of
information she could obtain, and of whose history
and writings she probably now learned more than
she had done at home, accustomed from her
childhood to the daily society of authors and
literary men, the pen was her earliest toy, and
now the attempt at original composition was her
chosen occupation.

"As a child," she says, "I scribbled; and my favourite
pastime, during the hours given me for recreation, was to
'write stories/ Still I had a dearer pleasure than this, which